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step was taken by the Chinese to avenge this insult, the rash
king followed up his act of defiance by invading the state of
Kaungai, on the Taping between Bhamo and Momein
(Tengyueh), because its chief had submitted to the Mongols.
The chief asked aid of Kublai Khan, who ordered the local
garrisons to deal with the invaders. Thereupon a small Tartar
force under the Governor of Tali repulsed the Burmese in an
engagement known to Burmese history as the battle of
Ngasaunggyan (1277) and graphically reported by the Venetian
Marco Polo, who as a member of the Imperial Staff must have
pieced the story together from the accounts of officers taking
part in the action. Later in the same year a second Tartar force
under the provincial governor Nasr-uddin followed up this
victory by an advance into the Bhamo district. The Burmese
retreated before him, but the excessive heat so distressed the
Tartars that they retired without fighting any large-scale
engagement.
'Hie Burmese continued to raid the Yunnan frontier, and
again in 1283 the Chinese invaded, heavily defeated them at
Kaungsin and penetrated the Irrawaddy valley. There they
contented themselves with planting garrisons; they did not
attempt an advance on Pagan itself. Narathihapate, however, was
panic-stricken. Firmly convinced that the Chinese would
pursue their advance right up to his capital, he fled precipitately
to Bassein in the Delta. With his departure all central authority
vanished, northern Arakan proclaimed its independence and
the Mons broke into open revolt.
From Bassein Narathihapate sent an envoy to Yunnan
offering his humble submission, and it was accepted. But his
prestige was irreparably damaged. In the eyes of his people he
was Tarokpyemin, 'the king who ran away from the Chinese',
and as such he has been known ever since in Burmese history.
When he returned to Prome, hoping to collect an army and
mend his shattered fortunes, his son Thihathu, its governor, put
him to death (1287).
The country was now in such disorder that Kublai Khan's
grandson, Prince Ye-su Timur, who was in Yunnan, decided
that the opportunity to quench the independence of the proud
kingdom was too good to be missed. At the head of a con-